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be induced to make observations calculated to perfect our acquaint- 
ance with the tracks of revolving storms, in regions rarely visited by 
foreign ships. 

" By enabling medical missionaries to relieve the ailments of tens 
of thousands annually, the foreign residents render a praiseworthy 
service to the country ; but the natives have yet other claims upon 
the philanthropic, which it is hoped may not be disregarded. They 
need instruction in those sciences which are the source of so much 
of the wealth and power of our native lands, and without which the 
resources of the empire can never be fully developed. In supplying 
them with works of a scientific character, we shall not only promote 
their material interests, but by employing these as media for convey- 
ing religious truth, we shall contribute largely to their intellectual 
and moral regeneration. The various benevolent organizations of 
England and America contemplate no more than the simple propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and direct efforts, therefore, made to promote 
secular knowledge in China require the special assistance of the be- 
nevolent generally, and to such the subject is respectfully commended. 

D. J. M." 
Ningpo, June, 1853. 



VII. Bibliographical Notices. 

1. Lepsius on the First Order of Egyptian Deities. 

Ueber den ersten dgyptischen Gotterkreis, und seine gesehichtlich- 

mythologische Entstehung, von R. Lepsius. Gelesen in der konigl. 

Academie der Wissenschaften am 26 Juni, 1851. Mit vier Tafeln. 

Berlin, 1851. pp. 58, 4to. 

It is rather late to notice this publication, two years and a half 
after its first appearance, but it has only lately come into our hands 
for a more careful examination, and it has interested and enlightened 
us so much that we cannot refrain from presenting here some ab- 
stract of its contents. It is unfortunately but too well known to 
those who have had occasion to inquire somewhat touching the 
Egyptian religion, in what a state of bewildering confusion is all our 
knowledge of it ; how impossible it is to pierce through the multi- 
tude of its external phenomena to the original fundamental ideas 
out of which the system has grown up. There must have been at 
one time, of course, a universal Egyptian religion : the race, when it 
first occupied the valley of the Nile, must have brought with it as 
well the germs of a common religious belief as of a common civil- 
ization ; something must have preceded this chaos of local divinities, 
and of gods who are evidently the offspring of a comparatively 
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very late and developed order of things ; and it ought not to be im- 
possible to find, amid the great body of information furnished by 
history and the monuments, tokens which shall show us with some- 
thing like certainty what that primitive religion was. But those 
who have hitherto treated the subject have been so much occupied 
with establishing the mutual relations of the various members of 
the Pantheon, and with attempting to assign them their positions 
and offices, that more general questions have had little chance of 
engaging their attention. And yet it is plain that some fundamental 
idea, some principle of relation, must be discovered, or the mass will 
never emerge from the condition of a chaos into that of light and 
order. The English reader has only to be referred to the chapter on 
Eeligion in Kenrick's Ancient Egypt, a work which in general merits 
high praise, both for its careful and accurate assemblage of the re- 
sults of the latest investigations touching its subject, and for the 
clearness with which it presents them, for an indication of how un- 
satisfactory and disappointing is wont to be the handling of this 
theme. The treatise now under discussion does, it seems to us, go 
very far toward placing the whole inquiry on a new and improved 
basis, and directing the eye of the student to the goal which he has 
been seeking. 

The attempts which have been made to classify and rank the 
divinities of Egypt, have founded themselves upon the notices of 
Herodotus respecting a native Egyptian classification of them. Ac- 
cording to him, there were three orders : the so-called first gods were 
eight, and among them were Pan and Leto ; the second were twelve, 
and of their number was Hercules ; the third, descended from the 
second, included Osiris. It was natural to conclude that in the first 
class the Egyptians must have grouped together the gods whom the 
national consciousness recognized as the most original. It became 
then a point of special importance, to establish which were these 
primary eight ; and this is what our author, leaving out of sight the 
other two classes, seeks to accomplish. He first passes in review the 
results arrived at by his predecessors in the same investigation : 
Jablonski, Prichard, Champollion, Wilkinson, Bunsen, Schwenck, 
are successively referred to, and finally, for the sake of completeness, 
even Roth (of Heidelberg), who might fairly have been left unnoticed, 
inasmuch as all sounder scholars unite in condemning his vagaries and 
theorizings as wild and groundless ; the specimens adduced by our 
author of the opinions held by him are quite enough to justify his 
being set aside without a formal refutation. This review completed, 
the author proceeds to set forth his own opinions and their grounds. 
Here, as elsewhere in his researches, the authority on which he re- 
lies is Manetho, as completed, explained, or corrected by the monu- 
ments. It is his unrivalled command of the latter that gives him 
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strength to uphold the former against the misconceptions of the 
Greek writers. For nothing has so much tended to confuse and 
mislead later inquirers as Herodotus' mistaken assertion that Osiris 
belonged to the third order of divinities. It has seemed to bar the 
door against the otherwise so natural attempt to identify the three 
orders with the Manethonian dynasties of gods, held to have reigned 
during long cyclical periods prior to the commencement of human 
history under Menes ; it has given rise to the opinion, even now so 
general, that the worship of Osiris was of very recent origin and 
might almost be traced back to its commencement in modern times, 
and that the farther back investigation is carried, the more promi- 
nently does the divinity and worship of Ammon stand forth : whereas 
in truth quite the contrary is the case. Our author had already 
(Chron. der Egypter., p. 253) pointed out Herodotus' error, and 
assigned its probable cause. It had, namely, come to be a generally 
received opinion among the Greeks, that Horus, the son of Osiris, 
was the last god who reigned in Egypt before Menes ; he and his 
father were then naturally referred to the end of the third order. 
But it was in itself highly improbable, that Osiris, whom Herodotus 
even states to be (with Isis) the only divinity universally and equally 
reverenced throughout all Egypt, and whose connection with the 
funeral ceremonial and the ideas of another life gave him the highest 
import, and the most intimate relation to the general religious sen- 
timent of the race, should be a god of low rank and late origin. 
And the monuments place the matter beyond question. Our author 
has succeeded in finding thirty-six instances (thirteen of which are 
given in the lithographic plates appended to the essay) of a group- 
ing together of certain divinities evidently to be regarded as consti- 
tuting the first class. They do not all agree in every particular either 
with one another or with Manetho, but the main elements are the 
same in all, and the differences are such as admit of an easy expla- 
nation. The normal number is seven rather than eight. The class 
divides itself into two well defined groups, each coherent and homo- 
geneous in itself, but standing in no relation save that of juxtaposi- 
tion to the other. The former of them consists of three sun-gods. 
According to the Upper-Egyptian doctrine, these were Mentu, Atmu, 
Mu. The first two are but two personifications of the sun, as morn- 
ing and evening divinity, as above and below the horizon, ruler of 
the day and of the night ; the third receives the almost constant 
epithet Si-Ra, " Son of the Sun," and the name appears to signify 
light or glory. Here then we have the highest place in the Egyptian 
religion, as reduced to system by the native priesthood, occupied by 
divinities whose significance is derived from their being representa- 
tives of Ra, the sun. This is deemed by our author a plain indica- 
tion that the grand central idea of the Egyptian religion was an 
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adoration of the sun. And he is able to bring up from all sides 
considerations to confirm this theory. Beside its high plausibility, 
regarded from a religio-historical point of view, and the difficulty of 
explaining by other means the elevation of Ra to the place he is 
made to occupy, his position in the general religious regard of the 
nation is strongly in its favor. He is the only divinity to whom 
priestly theory has never ventured to assign a goddess as feminine 
embodiment of his principle ; he is the constantly recurring ideal of 
kingly power and authority ; he is the highest essence of the chief 
local divinities, who all of them strive by combination or identifica- 
tion with him to strengthen their title to eminence in the Pantheon. 
It may appear strange that Ra does not assume in person his post at 
the head of the system, but it is to be borne in mind that the out- 
ward form of the classification was the work of the priests alone, 
who may well have had their theoretical grounds for expanding the 
single god into a group : the tendency of the Egyptian religious 
philosophy to make up a triad, consisting of a male and female 
divinity with their offspring, has been often remarked. And the 
unimportance, as independent deities, of these representatives of the 
sun, only sets in a clearer light the power of the idea to which they 
owed their elevation. 

Such was the constitution of the first group, according to Upper- 
Egyptian authority. In Lower Egypt the political preponderance of 
the ancient capital, Memphis, was of influence enough to procure its 
modification for the purpose of introducing into it the local divinity 
of that city, Ptah (identified by the Greeks with Hephaistos). As 
the principle of fire, he was made father of the sun itself, and the 
series was held to be Ptah, Ra, Mu. Manetho, as being himself a 
Lower-Egyptian priest, represents this form of the theory ; in so 
much the larger part, however, are the religious monuments preserved 
to us of Upper-Egyptian origin, that but a single one, and that of 
very late date, has been found to agree with him. But Thebes, the 
Upper-Egyptian metropolis, had likewise its local divinity, for whom 
must be sought in the general system a place suited to his dignity. 
This was the god Ammon ; at the comparatively late period when 
Thebes attained the sovereignty of Egypt, there was not mobility 
enough left in the mythologic organism to allow of his being brought 
into it in like manner with the Memphitic Ptah : he was identified 
with Ra, and as Ammon-Ra declared chief and father of the gods ; 
as such he is also in a few instances prefixed to the series already 
given, or set in the place of the first of them, Mentu. 

The second group is that which clusters about the central figure 
of Osiris. It is made up of four gods, Seb (Chronos), Hesiri (Osiris), 
Set (Typhon) and Hur (Horus), with whom are associated respec- 
tively the goddesses Nut, Hes (Isis), Nephthys and Hathor. Its 
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original constituents, beside Osiris himself, were only Isis, his wife ; 
Typhon, his brother, and at the same time his enemy and destroyer ; 
and Horus, his son and avenger. Seb and Nut, his parents, and the 
two goddesses Nephthys and Hathor, are but theoretical additions 
to the circle for the purpose of filling up and completing it. With 
respect to this group the monuments agree with hardly a variation, 
saving as those of a later date, originating after the expulsion from 
the Pantheon of the hated Typhon, substitute for him some other 
god. To account for the association of the Osiris-circle with that of 
the sun-gods, to form the first class of Egyptian divinities, our author 
directs attention to the fact that the most prominent seat of the 
worship of Osiris was the ancient city of This (Abydos), and that 
from this city Menes went forth to consolidate the Egyptian tribes 
under one government, and lay the foundation of the monarchy. 
The elevation of the god of This, then, would be analogous to that 
less fully accomplished in the cases of the gods of Memphis and 
Thebes. The analogy, however, does not by any means hold good 
in all points. It may be questioned, in the first place, whether the 
Osiris-worship had its proper origin and home in This, any more than 
that of Ra in Heliopolis or any other city in which he was worship- 
ped with especial reverence ; again, This, though the birth-place of 
the founder of Egyptian history, was at no time itself the capital of 
Egypt, since Menes from the first established the seat of his dynasty 
in Memphis ; and, finally, neither Ptah nor Amnion ever made his 
way to an importance in the whole religious belief and observance 
of the race approaching to that of Osiris. If, then, the worship of 
the latter had in fact a local origin, it must have sprung up, it seems, 
at a very primitive period ; and it must have possessed features so 
universally Egyptian that it commended itself to the acceptance of 
the nation by the force of its own merits, as an expression, of the 
general religious sentiment. Nor do we regard our author as dis- 
senting from this view, or offering the explanation of Osiris' position 
given above as sufficient and final. He does not, indeed, enter into 
a full examination of the myth, or discuss the various developments 
it has undergone or the explications it has received for the purpose 
of determining its true basis ; but he dwells briefly, and with decided 
approval, upon the occasionally occurring assertion of the original 
identity of Osiris with the sun, and regards it as highly probable 
that the worship of the former was the first mythological expression 
of the national worship of the latter. And it is plain, that the more 
clearly he makes it to appear that the sun-worship was in truth the 
original central idea of the Egyptian religion, the more probable 
does he render it that the same constitutes also the element of the 
Osiris-myth. Nor, as we strongly suspect, can the main features of 
the latter be more satisfactorily explained by the assumption for it 
of any other foundation. 
vol. iv. 59 
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These are the results, of a character the most interesting and im- 
portant to every student of Egyptian antiquity, claimed to be estab- 
lished by this essay. It closes with an account of a remarkable 
attempt made by a monarch of the eighteenth dynasty to reform the 
national religion, by leading it back to a simple adoration of the sun's 
orb ; there are farther added to it extended historical notices of the 
worship, in later times abhorred and rejected, of Set (Typhon), and of 
that of the late Ptolemaic divinity Sarapis. Our remarks, however, 
already occupy so much room that we must abstain from following 
the author through these investigations also, and close with recom- 
mending the original essay to the attention of all to whom it is 
accessible, and with expressing our desire to receive farther develop- 
ments of the subject from the same high authority. 

W. D. W. 



2. Vullers' New Persian Lexicon. 

Joannis Augusti Vullers Lexicon Persico-Latinum etymologicum ; 
cum Unguis maxime cognatis Sanskrita et Zendica et Pehlevica 
comparatum, omnes voces, quae in lexicis persice scriptis Borh&ni 
Quatiu et Haft Qulzum reperiuntur, complectens, adhibitis etiam 
Castelli, Meninski, Richardson et aliorum operibus, et auctoritate 
scriptorum Persicorum adauctum. Accedit appendix vocum dia- 
lecti antiquioris, Zend et Pazend dictae. Fasciculus I. Bonnae 
ad Rhenum, 1853. pp. 208, gr. 8vo. 

This is not Mr. Vullers' first contribution to Persian philology. 
He has been an industrious and productive scholar. In 1833 he 
published a Chrestomathia Schahnamiana, consisting mainly of ex- 
tracts from Firdusi's Shah-Nameh ; the text which it presents, how- 
ever, has not met with the unqualified approval of other scholars. 
In 1837 he edited in two parts, text and annotated translation, that 
portion of Mirchond's history which treats of the Seljuk dynasty. 
In 1 840 appeared from his pen the first part of a Persian Grammar, 
which ten years later was completed by the addition of a Syntax and 
Prosody. This work may perhaps sustain an advantageous com- 
parison with other existing grammars of the same language, but 
more positive praise we would not venture to bestow upon it : indeed 
we hardly know another similar work which makes so unfavorable 
an impression upon its student : it is recommended neither by full- 
ness of collected material, philosophical handling, nor clear and 
attractive presentation, and the Zend and Sanskrit learning with 
which it is garnished, and which was meant to constitute its chief 
strength, is so plainly superficial and insufficient as to give the book 
the air of an unsuccessful attempt to make a great show with very 
little substance. 
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It was not, then, without some misgivings that we read, nearly 
two years since, the announcement of a new Lexicon by this author. 
Not that the condition of Persian studies did not call for such a 
work. Those of its class hitherto accessible were of too unscientific 
and imperfect character to be the most efficient aids, either in the 
study of the proper Persian literature, or in the investigation of the 
ancient dialects of the language. Not that suitable ground had not 
been prepared to construct it upon. By the labors of various schol- 
ars, classical texts enough had been critically edited to furnish an 
ample material for working up into lexical form. But the predeces- 
sors of the promised work, and its programme likewise, gave reason 
to doubt whether its author was likely- to execute his task in a satis- 
factory manner. And now that a specimen of it at last lies before 
us, we find our apprehensions fully justified, and cannot help protest- 
ing against the presentation to Persian students of a book which so 
ill corresponds to what they had a right to look for in a new lexicon. 

There were two points in particular which called for attention 
from a fresh laborer in the field of Persian lexicography. The first lay 
herein, that the former lexica had in the main furnished their results 
only at second hand : that, instead of being founded directly upon 
the literary records of the language, they had been elaborated from 
native glossaries and dictionaries. This was quite in order, of course, 
at the first, when it was necessary to depend upon native aid for in- 
duction into the knowledge of a new tongue. But why any longer 
make Western scholarship dependent upon Oriental, when the same 
materials lie before both ? Why consent to derive our knowledge of 
the language of Firdusi, of Jami, of Hafiz, through the medium of 
works composed in a generation confessedly degenerate, and in a 
country in which it was an alien ? Why serve up again and again 
the contents of the Burhani-Quatiu, the Heft-Qulzum, the Ferhengi- 
Shuri, when the classic compositions of Persian poets, philosophers, 
and historians, are in our hands ? Surely we had a right to expect 
that a lexicographer of the present day, a German too, would make 
independent investigations the foundation of his work ; that he would 
have carefully studied and excerpted all the texts accessible to him ; 
and especially that he would have laid at the base of all a complete 
glossary to Firdusi's epic, that great well of pure and undefined Per- 
sian. Nothing of all this has the author of the work in question 
done for us. His sources are still the works of others in the same 
department, the native lexicographers and their European representa- 
tives. He gives, indeed, a meagre list of Persian texts, on the strength 
of whose alleged use he appends to his title, as its last and least im- 
portant item, " et auctoritate scriptorum Persicorum adauctum," but 
a citation from, or a reference to, any of them is a rarity among his 
pages, while the initials representing his true authorities are to be 
found scattered plentifully through every article. 
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The other matter referred to is one which does, indeed, less prop- 
erly concern the lexicographer, hut of which our author in his title- 
page has fully assumed the responsibility. We mean the elucidation 
of the difficult question, where does the modern Persian vocabulary 
come from ? Of its forms, its most usual words, and a considerable 
part of its general material, we do indeed know the origin, and can 
trace the relationship in the language of the Avesta, of the Inscrip- 
tions, in the Sanskrit, or in other less nearly connected members of 
the same family. Yet there remains a large proportion whose kin- 
dred is hitherto undiscovered ; in part, doubtless, it lies near by, only 
hidden by the corruptions of time, in part it may be to be sought on 
Semitic or Mongol ground. In a work which makes the professions 
of this one we might surely look for new and valuable light on this 
point, drawn from the author's own special studies. Nothing of the 
kind is made to appear, however. We find the old familiar identifi- 
cations, correct or incorrect, which have already become in a measure 
the tradition of Persian students, but beyond these only a few not 
very happy comparisons with words drawn from the impure sources 
of the latest Sanskrit. The linguistic acquirements of the author 
wear here the same schoolboy character as in his Grammar. 

Approving so little the plan of this work, we do not care to exam- 
ine very closely the manner in which the author has executed what 
is actually undertaken. It may very probably possess the merit of 
being a better reduction of the native lexica than those previously 
furnished ; it presents, farther, only the properly Persian portion of 
the language, to the exclusion of the Arabic vocabulary upon which 
the modern Persian may draw at will ; and it is very beautifully got 
up in point of typography : altogether, in the present scarcity of good 
dictionaries, it is a book which no Persian student can well afford to 
be without. But the gratitude which we might otherwise be inclined 
to feel toward the author for so much as this, is checked by the fear 
that his occupation of the market may tend to defer for an indefinite 
period the appearance of such a lexicon from another hand as would 
better meet our views of what the times demand. 

w. d. w. 



3. New Sanskrit Lexicon. 

Sanskrit- Worterbuch; herausgegeben von der kaiserlichen, Akademie 
der Wissenschqften, bearbeitet von Otto Bohllingk und Rudolph 
Both. Bogen 1-10. St. Petersburg, 1853. pp. 80, 4to. 
This great work, the first portion of which has lately been placed in 
our hands, is the development of a plan originally much less compre- 
hensive. When, namely, in 1845, Bohtlingk gave to Indian scholars 
his very convenient Chrestomathy, he left it incomplete for want of 
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a glossary, which, however, he promised to add after a brief interval, 
reserving it to be decided meanwhile how extensive it should be 
made. Other employments interfered to defer for a series of years 
the fulfilment of this promise ; a delay at which, however it may 
have been regretted meanwhile, we can now only rejoice. For when 
he came to take up the work anew, his sense of the demand for a 
general Sanskrit lexicon to take the place of the imperfect aids 
which had hitherto been within the reach of scholars, had become so 
strong, his own collections had been so much increased, and he was 
so sure of the sympathy and cooperation of his fellow Sanskritists in 
Germany, that he was emboldened to lay out, and to procure the 
sanction and patronage of the Russian Imperial Academy for, a 
lexicon which should include, so far as hitherto made accessible and 
investigated, the whole body of Indian literature, from the Vedic 
texts down to the latest works written in the classical dialect. We 
cannot too highly congratulate ourselves upon the supply of this 
grand desideratum. No other department of Oriental study will 
have been favored, so soon after the time of its first cultivation, with 
a lexicon which can pretend to compare with this in extent, method 
and execution. Its plan is quite the reverse of that of the work last 
noticed : in spite of the different and far higher position occupied by 
the Indian as compared with the Persian grammarians and lexicog- 
raphers, it is not content with making itself their interpreter alone : 
it does them full justice by receiving into itself their whole material, 
carefully worked up ; but its proper basis is the Sanskrit authors 
themselves. How considerable a portion of the best Indian litera- 
ture has been excerpted for it, is witnessed by the long list of authori- 
ties covering both interior pages of the cover ; and this will doubtless 
be largely added to during the progress of the work. To complete- 
ness or entire correctness it does not and cannot of course pretend, 
in the present elementary state of our knowledge of the language 
and literature ; but it will be a fair and worthy exhibition of the 
results hitherto arrived at, and the most efficient possible aid to far- 
ther progress, entitling its authors to the praise and gratitude of all 
coming generations of Sanskrit scholars. 

Prof. Roth, of Tubingen, is charged with the redaction of a sepa- 
rate department, the Vedic, and his name is associated with Boht- 
lingk's as joint editor. Weber and Stenzler are their most important 
auxiliaries, and several others furnish contributions less extensive. 
The part already published contains, it is estimated, about one-thir- 
tieth of the whole work ; another is understood to be on the point of 
appearing, if not already out,* and a third is promised for the spring. 
Years must elapse, however, before the work is brought to a comple- 
tion, even should its regular progress not be interfered with by the 
political troubles now threatening. w. D. w. 

* The second part has since appeared, containing Bogen 1 1-20. 
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4. Benfey's Manual of the Sanskrit Language. 

Handbuch der Sanskritsprache. Zum Gebrauch fur Vorlesungen und 
zum Selbststudium. Von Theodore Benfey. Erste Abtheilung : 
Orammatik. (Also with separate title : Vollstiindige Grammatik 
der Sanskritsprache. Zum Gebrauch, etc.) Leipzig, 1852. Zweite 
Abtheilung : Chrestomathie. Erster Theil. (Also with separate 
title : Chrestomathie aus Sanskritwerken. Zum Gebrauch, etc. 
Erster Theil. Text, Anmerkungen, Melra.) Leipzig, 1853. pp. 
xii. 450, and vi. 330, gr. 8vo. 

Of the two parts composing this Manual of the Sanskrit Language, 
one, the Chrestomathy, is as yet incomplete : its text and critical 
notes alone having been furnished, while the glossary, which is like- 
wise to serve the purpose of a commentary, is not yet ready. As in 
this unpublished portion is to consist the whole proper value of the 
work (its texts being all elsewhere accessible, and the principle of 
their selection offering nothing particularly new of striking), it is 
impossible to pronounce upon the character of the latter until it 
shall have made its appearance. 

The Grammar, however, is much the more important member of 
the series. As for the Chrestomathy, the existence of other similar 
works, and of numerous edited, translated and commented texts in 
almost every department of Indian literature, render it something 
which could have been missed without much regret. There was 
fairly room, however, for a new grammar, if rightly planned and 
well executed, to.' excel by far all its predecessors, and almost to make 
an era in the history of Sanskrit studies. Expectations were raised 
high in reference to this work on the eve of its appearance, from the 
known ability and scholarship of its author ; and if they have been 
in some measure disappointed, it must be interesting to know why 
and how far this is the case. 

That the book is one exhibiting great learning and great industry 
no one will be inclined to deny ; when, however, it is added that a 
good degree of the former and no little of the latter are also required 
to enable one to make profitable use of it, one main objection to it 
has been stated. Without doubt, this is a serious objection to a 
work which professes to have been composed with a special eye to 
the requirements of private study, and of beginners in the language. 
But, indeed, it is not possible to conceive of a learner entering upon 
a more hopeless and discouraging task than that of acquiring Sans- 
krit through the medium of this Grammar. The author himself 
seems to have become in some degree sensible of this, as he is under- 
stood to be preparing an abridged and simplified edition of his work. 
But it may be questioned whether the difficulty complained of will 
be thus entirely removed. It evidently results in great part from 
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the author's style and manner of statement. He lacks the faculty of 
expressing a rule or presenting a system of phenomena in a form at 
once concise and at the first glance intelligible. We have noted, in 
§ 24, a phrase characteristic enough to deserve quoting : " wenn nicht 
das die die Verwandlung herbeifiihrenden Laute enthaltende Glied 
auf .... endigt." It might not be possible to find a precise parallel 
for this passage elsewhere in the work (nor, it is to be hoped, many 
times in the whole domain of written German), yet it is fairly illus- 
trative of Mr. B.'s general mode of expression, which is not less in- 
volved and intricate, parenthesis within parenthesis, than this. But 
there is another and a more deeply seated reason why the book is an 
unpractical one for the student. It confessedly represents, in the 
main, the system of the native grammarians, is a reduction to a more 
coherent form of Panini and his commentators, and it was impossi- 
ble to retain so much of that system as has here been done, in pre- 
senting the great mass of details comprehended by it, without a 
great sacrifice of intelligibility. This is not the first attempt which 
has been made to construct a Sanskrit grammar upon such a founda- 
tion, and with a similar result. The work of Boiler (Wien, 1847) 
is in almost every respect the forerunner, although unacknowledged, 
of our author's, only briefer and less comprehensive ; and it has 
failed to find favor or make its way into general use, from the very 
same faults which characterize also its successor. And if, in spite of 
such a warning example, the attempt has been repeated, and by a 
scholar of Mr. Benfey's eminence, we are certainly warranted in seri- 
ously inquiring whether this is, after all, the true basis and method 
of a Sanskrit grammar, to which, with whatever unwillingness, we 
must needs reconcile ourselves. 

Our author partially explains in his preface the considerations 
which have determined his course. The Sanskrit literature, he says, 
is neither entirely preserved nor fully accessible to us ; besides, no 
literature can afford anything like a sufficient means of gaining 
acquaintance with the whole extent of a language ; on the other 
hand, the grammatical system holds a very high rank among the 
productions of the Indian mind, claims to be, as regards the classical 
usage, complete, and at any rate enjoyed the advantages of the full- 
est command of materials, and of a native familiarity with the lan- 
guage. All this, it may be replied, can be assented to without in 
the least affecting the question whether such a grammatical fabric is 
to be made the basis of our own treatment of the language, instead 
of the latter's written records ; if these are incomplete, the other may 
be called in to supply as far as it can the deficiency, without being 
put in their place (Mr. B. cannot seriously mean to maintain that 
that theoretically complete knowledge of a language which cannot 
be derived from a literature so abundant as the Sanskrit, may be got 
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out of the rules of a grammar ?) ; again, we are not called upon to 
allow any claims without first testing them, or to accept an extensive 
command, for a full and philosophical use, of materials ; and allow- 
ing to the Indian system all the merit that can he claimed for it, 
there is still not unlikely to be such a difference in method between 
Oriental and European grammatical science as should render it very 
doubtful whether the results of the former may be adopted in mass 
by the latter. 

Mr. B. might perhaps have urged, with more apparent force, that 
as the Sanskrit has now been for many centuries in reality a dead 
language, sustained in a condition of artificial animation, to serve as 
the medium of learned communication, professedly by the efforts of 
native science, the records of the latter must occupy a very impor- 
tant position in relation to it, as authority for its usages. Yet even 
by this consideration the aspect of the case is not materially altered. 
For, as our author himself remarks, the ground covered by Panini 
(taking that name as representing the whole system), is but lim- 
ited in extent : it neither fully includes the language of the Vedas, 
whether of the primitive texts or of the Brahmanas, nor the less 
peculiar dialect generally styled the epic : that is to say, Panini 
leaves out of sight or treats but partially the historic development of 
the language, and two branches of the literature which are of chief 
importance to us, and rather aims to lay down the rules accepted in 
his time for writing correct Sanskrit, which is not at all the object 
for which we consult a Sanskrit grammar. And if the dialect which 
he represents forms thus but one of a series or group, what is its 
proper character, and what its place and relation in the series ? So 
philosophical a writer as Mr. B. cannot surely be content to compose 
a complete grammar of a language without first settling this prelim- 
inary question, especially when of so interesting and important a 
nature as in the present case. For we have to determine even how 
far the Sanskrit possesses the attributes of a living spoken language, 
and how far it is, as its name denotes, " perfected," and so an artifi- 
cial structure, the work of scientific theory. Its external orthographic 
form is, as must be allowed, in some part artificial. For it is in 
itself hardly to be believed, that any people should in its speech have 
so subordinated the distinctness and independence of words and 
phrases to euphonic requirements as do the rules of the Sanskrit, 
especially in reference to the hiatus ; and the difficulty amounts to 
an impossibility when it is noticed that the Vedic writers, even to 
the latest portion of the latest text, wholly disregard them. If 
theory has been allowed such influence upon the outward form, it 
may not have abstained from touching also the system of inflection, 
or introducing its modifications in other departments. A better 
knowledge of the history of the science will naturally aid in the 
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elucidation of this point, but it must be mainly settled by a careful 
and express examination of the language itself, in the light of its 
relations to its next kindred. 

Again, it is not so clear what is Panini's precise relation to the very 
dialect which forms the subject of his teachings. That he has con- 
stituted the sole or the most efficient means by which the knowledge 
of the Sanskrit has been perpetuated in purity, may admit of much 
question. It were interesting to learn just how far those who have 
charge of the institutions of learning now existing in India, make 
Panini's system the ground-work and superstructure of their instruc- 
tions. How a familiar and practical knowledge of any language should 
be conveyed to youthful learners by the aid of a text-book which "West- 
ern scholars, after long study, and with the help of a good knowledge 
of the subject treated of, acknowledge that they do not in all points 
fully comprehend, seems quite inexplicable. Have not rather the 
independent oral explanations of the teacher, accompanied by a full 
use of paradigms and examples, and the study of texts held to be 
safe models of style, been the main means of conveying instruction, 
the grammar being only the test by which the results obtained are 
tried ? Have we not to regard the Sanskrit language as propagating 
itself by a natural process, by a perpetual inheritance of usages, 
rather than as constantly constructed anew out of the rules of a sci- 
entific system ? If this view be correct, we may expect to find some 
signs of a want of entire coincidence between the phenomena of the 
language and their expression in the grammar. And such plainly 
appear : in respect to various points of orthography, for instance, 
Panini is well known to allow a choice of methods, which the litera- 
ture has never availed itself of, having always been consistent in 
following only one of them ; and even, in some instances, the con- 
cordant authority of writers has been allowed by Mr. B. himself to 
outweigh that of the grammarians, where the two were at variance 
(see the preface to his Chrestomathy on the reading of dushkha for 
duhkha). Evidently, then, something in the grammar is grammati- 
cal theory only, and has never been practically recognized in the 
language ; and nothing short of a careful study of the texts will 
enable us to separate such portions, and prepare us to seek, by the 
aid of the other grammatical records in our possession, to account 
for their presence there. And if the system thus in some respects a 
little more than covers the phenomena of the language, there is 
vastly more reason for supposing that it may in others fall short of 
them. Panini himself was confessedly far from complete : his com- 
mentators have been engaged ever since in defining, enlarging, con- 
tracting, the limits of his rules, or supplying their deficiencies ; and 
there can exist for us no guarantee that they have now just finished 
their task, and present at last a faultless system for our acceptance. 

VOL. IV. 60 
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Once more, can we be content to take that material which Panini 
furnishes us, and in its form as given by him, without verification, as 
so much Sanskrit grammar ready made ? In answer to this ques- 
tion, attention must first be directed to the fact that, by Mr. B.'s 
own acknowledgment, the signification of some of the rules, or the 
extent of ground they cover, is still doubtful, from the lack of suf- 
ficient comment, or from the disagreement of the commentators. 
Farther, that a due regard for proportion has been so far rendered 
impracticable by the form given to the system, that in many cases 
it is not possible to understand the true worth and significance of a 
rule, whether it expresses a general fact in the language, or only an 
isolated case or group of cases, without a special investigation of the 
phenomena to which it may apply. And finally, that we are not 
authorized to rate so high Panini's linguistic philosophy as to as- 
sume that he has made the basis of his representation of any system 
of phenomena the law which really lies at the bottom of them, and 
determines their relation to one another. How should this be the 
case, when the guiding principle of the entire system is so external 
in its nature, consisting in the analysis of forms, and regarding but 
little their uses and relations, the life and soul of a language ; and 
when, besides, method and intelligibility have been confessedly sacri- 
ficed to an unfortunate passion for laconism ; so that on the whole, 
there is nothing to which the system can be so justly likened as 
to a collection of anatomical preparations of the various parts which 
have once constituted a living body, dissected apart with wonderful 
skill and exactness indeed, but their life gone, their functions unnoted, 
and themselves arranged, without much reference to their natural 
connexion, in such fashion that they may be packed away in the 
smallest compass ? 

If these considerations are correct, if Panini's system does not 
include all that we desire to understand under the name of the 
Sanskrit language ; if we know not precisely what is that language 
which forms his subject, nor how exactly he represents it ; and if it 
is necessary for us to do his work all over again, before we can under- 
stand or make use of it ; then it seems clear enough what part he 
should bear in the construction of a grammar for us. The first place 
could only have been yielded to him while the want of accessible 
texts made him our main dependence, and even then he was to be 
used with some caution and mistrust ; as the literature is gradually 
brought within our reach, he must be made to retire more and more 
into the background, until we are able at last to declare ourselves 
quite independent of him, save for the few and unimportant addi- 
tions he may be found to make to our grammatical material, thence- 
forward studying him only for his own sake, as representing a most 
curious and interesting branch of Indian science, and constituting a 
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very important department of Indian literature. And the truth of 
all the points here attempted to be made, is at least by implication 
acknowledged also by Mr. B., who has done much in respect to each 
toward remedying the deficiencies of his authority. That he has 
not done more is owing not simply to the partial command which 
he pleads of the records of the language, for upon them he has not 
spent his strength, but rather mainly to his confidence in the native 
system, and the position he assigns to it. For he still formally ac- 
knowledges its all-sufficiency, and, by the right of having fully diges- 
ted and re-presented it, ventures to style his own work a " Complete 
Grammar of the Sanskrit Language," expressing the hope that, if 
that title be not quite earned already, the assistance of other scholars 
in fixing more exactly the value of Panini's rules will enable him to 
assume it with entire justice in a second edition. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the community of scholars will be ready to con- 
cede to a work of no higher ideal than this, any other name than 
that of " Complete Presentation of the Native Indian Grammar," or 
to accept it as anything more than a contribution toward the prepa- 
ration of that real Sanskrit Grammar which must yet continue to be 
wished and waited for. 

A paragraph, the last but one, of the author's own preface, fur- 
nishes a rather startling commentary upon the entire work. It is as 
follows : " The Syntax I have for the present entirely excluded, be- 
cause, even though completely presented according to the under- 
standing of it by the Indian grammarians, it would yet turn out but 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory. It must rather be constructed 
out of the Sanskrit literature itself (proper regard being had, of 
course, to the native teachers), and developed wholly in the spirit of 
modern linguistic science." One cannot but ask : whether the want 
of a Syntax is not rather a serious defect in a " Complete" Sanskrit 
grammar ? whether a suspicion of insufficient treatment might not 
extend from this to other departments of the system ? whether these 
too might not perhaps with propriety be constructed out of the lite- 
rature, or have not an equal right to partake of the spirit of modern 
linguistic science 1 and whether, finally, if the Syntax must be omit- 
ted for the present for want of satisfactory and scientific treatment, 
it would not be well to have omitted all the rest also on the same 
ground, and till the want could be supplied ? 

Note. — Since the above was in type, the concluding portion of the 
Chrestomathy has also come to hand. 

w. d. w. 



